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BOY     SCOUTS     OF     AMERICA 

HEADftl  ASTERS    NATION  VI,  CO!  Nt  II, 

The   Fifth   Avenue   IliiililiiiK 

Aetv   York  City 

George   D.   Pratt,  '       James    E.   West, 

Treasurer  Chief  Scout    Executive 

July   22,    1920. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  MpGeary, 

Bandmaster,  U.  S.  X.  II.  F., 
88  Darvall  Street, 
Corona,   L   I.,   N.    Y. 
My   Dear  Mr.   McGeary: 

We  have  had  your  manuscript  of  instructions  for 
Fife,  Drum  and  Bugle  carefully  reviewed,  not  only  in 
this  office,  but  by  some  of  the  best  experts  of  these 
subjects  we  could  secure  and  these  men  arc  unanimous 
in  saying  that  the  material  and  method  of  presentation 
is  excellent  and  some  of  the  best  leaders  tell  us  that 
it  is  the  best  presentation  that  they  have  seen  in  any 
book.  * 

We  are  sure  that  our  boys  will  find  your  bonk  very 
valuable  in  their  work  and  we  strongly  recommend  its 
publication. 

Sincerelv  yours, 

GEORGE  J.   FISHER, 
Deputy  Chief  Scout   Executive, 

HEADQUARTERS    FORTY-SEVENTH    INFANTRY 

.\.   V.  (J. 

Armory:    Miire.v    Ave.    ami    Tle>  wnril    St. 
Borough   of  Brooklyn,    \.  Y. 

March   24th.   1920. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  McGeary. 

Corona,  Borough   of   Queens, 
New  York. 
Dear  Mr.  McGeary: 

I  desire  to  say  that  we  are  finite  satisfied  witli  tin- 
progress  made  in  the  Field  Music  since  you  have  taken 
up  the  duties  of  instructor.  My  talks  with  the  young 
men   in   the   Field  Music   indicate   that   your    method    of 


instruction    lias    stimulated   interest. 

1  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  improvement 
last  Monday  night  with  the  Field  Music  when  they 
were  out  in  the  larye  drill  shed,  and  your  ideas  are 
such  that  the  young  men  seem  to  grasp  your  instruc- 
tions, t  now  know  (that  we  will  have  a  Field  Music  that 
will  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  organization  before 
we   are  ordered    to   camp. 

Yours  very  truly, 

TIMOTHY    S.   MAHONEV. 
,  Captain-Infantry, 

Adjutant. 
»  FIRE   DEPARTMENT 

City  of  \civ    York 

March  26,  1920. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  McGeary, 

8S    Darvall    St.,    Corona,    L.    I. 
Dear   Mr.    McGeary: 

Permit  me  to  advise  you  that  your  work  as  Instruc- 
tor of  the  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps  just  organized  in  this 
Department  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  progress 
made  within  the  short  period  that  the  boys  have  been 
together    has    been   far   beyond   my   expectations. 

it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  that 
your  method  of  instruction  is  the  proper  one,  and  that 
your  primary  talks  and  demonstrations  permit  the 
members  to  readily  grasp  the   idea. 

I  noted  at  the  last  rehearsal  at  the  Armory  the  won- 
derful progress  we  have  made  within  a  week's  time. 
The  men  are  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  which 
bills  fair  for  us  to  accomplish  what  we  have  in  mind, 
that  is,  the  organization  of  a  bugle  and  drum  corps 
second  to  none. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  keen 
interest  you  have  displayed  in  this  work,  in  which  I 
am    also    interested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH    CRAWLEY, 
Deputy  Chief  in  Charge, 
Office  Chief  of  Department. 


THE  YANKEE  DOODLE  METHOD 
A  Simplified  Self-Instructor  for  Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle 

The  Drum  book  contains  the  rudiments  of  music,  simplified  instructions  for  the  beginner,  the  care 
of  the  drum,  directions  for  making  repairs,  the  proper  way  to  carry  the  drum,  a  collection  of  good 
drum  beats  that  are  used  for  quicksteps  in  the  Fife  and  Bugle  books,  and  orchestra  exercises. 

The  Fife  book  contains  the  rudiments  of  music,  instructions  for  the  beginner,  the  proper  way  of 
holding  the  fife  to  obtain  the  correct  sound,  charts  showing  the  scales  and  how  to  play  them,  the 
method  of  playing  exercises,  simple  marches,  and  a  collection  of  good  quicksteps. 

The  Bugle  book  contains  the  rudiments  of  music,  instructions  for  the  beginner,  the  best  position 
for  the  bugle,  the  method  of  obtaining  the  proper  sound,  the  scale,  simple  exercises,  a  fine  collection 
of  bugle  marches  camp  calls  required  for  Boy  Scouts,  with  additional  calls  that  could  be  used  in  camp. 

Write  for  information  to  secure  proper  instruments. 

The  opinion  of  the  puschaser  is  requested  as  to  the  merits  of  this  book  as  a  self-instructor. 

If  you  can  not  secure  this  self-instructor  for  Fife,  Drum  or  Bugle,  at  your  local  dealer,  send  direct 
to  the  author. 

Robert  E.  McGeary 
Bandmaster  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

88  Darvall  Street         Corona.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  C. 
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1st    Battalion,    N.    M.    N.    Y. 

( U.  S.  S.  Granite  State ) 

Drum.  Fife,  and  Bugle  Corps 

May  30th,  1913 


ROBERT    E.    Mc  GEARY 
Band  Master,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  proper  use  of  Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  (which  is  soldier's  music)  is  being  sadly  neglected.  Of 
those  trained  in  the  old  school  very  few  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  task  of  handing  down  its 
excellent  teachings  to  the  boy  of  today. 

There  is  a  very  large  falling  off  of  drummers  and  fifers  in  the  National  Guard,  no  fifers,  and  very 
few  drummers  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  Buglers  are  numerous  but  bugle  music,  without  good  drummers 
is  poor  marching  music,  because  buglers  have  a  tendency  to  quicken  the  cadence  (tempo),  hence  the 
necessity  of  an  easy  method  for  Drum,  Fife  and  Buele  for  our  boys,  in  order  that  the  thinning  ranks 
of  so  important  a  branch  of  the  service  may  be  c  uickly  filled. 

Up  to  1917,  the  author  had  been  instructing  classes  of  boys  in  New  York  City  and  had  taken 
special  pride  in  the  Boy  Scout's  Indian  Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Troop  No.  1,  Corona,  N.  Y., 
which  he  organized  and  taught  and  disbanded  only  when  over  fifty  per  cent  of  its  members  volun- 
teered in  the  service  of  our  country  during  the  late  World  War. 

Having  heard  from  men  whom  he  taught  and  who  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the 
World  War  that  they  saw  very  little  evidence  of  the  old  school  of  instruction,  he  therefore,  has 
determined  to  revive  the  rudimental  teachings  of  the  old  Army  instructors,  and  to  add  to  them 
methods  of  his  own  experience. 

He  has  included  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  drum  beats  for  the  fife  and  bugle  which  will  serve  to 
make  the  instructions  practical  and  hasten  results.  The  present  day  methods  are  not  simplified 
enough  to  interest  the  boy,  and  that  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  Field  Musicians  in  the  service,  and 
the  loss  of  interest  among  our  boys  to  form  Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  Corps. 


This  Self-Instructor  he  hopes  will  fill  this  want  of  the  boy  of  to-day  who  will  be  the  Field  Musi- 
cian of  to-morrow.  With  ordinary  diligence  in  the  use  of  this  simple  method  he  will  be  on  the  right 
road  to  future  musicianship  and  above  all  he  will  easily  and  rapidly  acquire  such  proficiency  in  "sol- 
diers' Music"  as  will  be  a  pleasure  to  himself  and  useful  to  any  Company  he  may  form. 


Robert  E.  McGeary, 


Bandmaster 
Organizer  and   Instructor   New   York   Fire 

Department  Drum,  Fife  and  Bugle  Corps,  1920. 
Bandmaster,     National     Naval     Volunteers 

(Naval  Militia  N.  Y.),  1917. 

Scoutmaster,   Troop    No.    1,   Corona,    L.    I., 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  1914. 


U.  S.  N.  R.  F, 


Instructor  Field  Music  47th  Regiment  Na- 
tional Guard  U.  S.  A.,  1920. 

Organizer  and  Instructor,  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  Corona  Post  No.  451,  American  Legion, 
1920. 

Principal  Musician,  69th  Regiment  New 
York  Volunteers,  1898. 


The  author  has  been  serving  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  National  Guard  and  Naval  Militia,  State 
of  New  York,  since  1895. 
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RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

All  music  is  written  on  what  is  called  a  staff,  the  staff  consists  of  rive  lines  and  four  spaces.     The 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  (a  b  c  d  e  f  g)  are  used  to  name  them. 


a 


5 


g  <k  1*  p  f      f  K   £ 


JJJ'rrr^ 
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An  old  rule  among  boys  to  memorize  the  names  of  the  lines  is  the  saying,  "Every  Good  Boy  Does 
Fine,"  using  the  first  letter  of  each  word  for  the  lines,  beginning  with  the  lower  line  and  the  word 
"Face,"  using  a  letter  for  each  space  beginning  with  the  lower  space. 

If  an  extra  note  is  required  at  any  time,  we  add  what  we  call  ledger  lines  above  or  below  the 
staff;  in  fife  music  we  rarely  use  one  below,  and  only  two  above  the  staff.  In  Bugle  music  they  are  sel- 
dom used. 


The  following  scale  will  show  the  position  and  names  of  the  notes  in  the  Treble  or  G  clef;  each 
eight  notes  from  C  to  C,  or  D  to  D  and  so  on  are  called  an  octave.  The  distance  from  one  note  to  an- 
other is  called  an  interval.  The  scale  of  C  is  made  up  of  naturals,  no  sharps  or  flats  are  required,  and 
is  called  the  Natural  Key. 


~<L*4-    /=.     a      n     t      n     e     P    &    /*     /he 


There  are  two  clefs  used  in  this  work,  the  Treble  (or  G  clef)  for  the  fife  and  bugle,  the  sig»  ior 
which  is  placed  on  the  second  line,  and  the  Bass  (or  F  clef),  for  the  drum,  the  sign  for  which  is  placed 
on  the  fourth  line. 


m 


TABLE  OF  NOTES. 

There  are  six  different  notes  used  in  this  book,  each  having  a  certain  value.  They  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  whole  note  has  a  value  of  four  beats,  the  half  note  a  value  of  two,  the  quarter 
note  a  value  of  one,  with  two  eighth  notes  we  count  one,  with  four  sixteenth  notes  we  countone,  and 
with  eight  thirty-second  notes  we  count  one.  Stems  of  notes  may  be  turned  either  up  or  down ;  the 
position  of  the  stem  does  not  change  the  value  of  the  note. 
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TABLE  OF  RESTS : 


The  six  different  rests  have  the  same  value  as  the  notes,  which  they  represent ;  the  rest  is  a  period 
of  silence.    Below  is  a  table  of  rests,  each  under  its  corresponding  note. 
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DOTTED  NOTES  OR  RESTS 

A  dot  placed  after  a  note  or  rest  increases  its  value  one  half. 


<S)„  »ti.  I  f  "  "f    |  f  ■      \Cp*  »  I  f  C  f  -  ■   //^rf^  r  ■  fr~/* |gg 


When  two  dots  are  placed  after  a  note  or  rest  they  increase  its  value  one  half  and  one  quarter. 


^H P  f  I  If"  I^IT^  II --  Ifr-**  1'^fTr"  ^^? 


DOUBLE  BARS: 

Double  bars  are  used  to  divide  music  into  strains  and  are  always  placed  at  the  end  of  a  section  of 
music.  When  dots  are  placed  on  one  side  of  a  double  bar,  that  strain  will  be  repeated.  When  placed 
on  both  sides  of  a  double  bar  both  strains  will  be  repeated. 
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DIVISION  OF  TIME: 

Music  is  divided  into  equal  portions  by  lines  drawn  through  the  staff  and  are  called  bars.  The 
space  between  two  lines  is  called  a  measure.     (A  measure  is  very  often  called  a  "bar"  of  music.) 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  time,  Common  and  Triple  time,  common  time  when  marked  C  or 
4-4  contains  two  half,  or  four  quarter  notes,  or  the  equal  thereof  in  each  measure  or  bar,  and  that 
marked  2/4  contains  two  quarter,  or  four  eighth  notes  or  the  equal  thereof  in  each  measure  or  bar.         ' 

When  common  time  is  met  with  thus  fo    you  play  as  in  2/4  time,  two  beats  to  a  measure,  read  them 

as  written,  but  give  the  notes  half  their  value,  if  you  read  a  quarter  note,  play  it  as  an  eighth,  an  eighth 

note  as  a  sixteenth  and  so  on,  this  is  called  "Alia  Breve,"  half  time,  or  Cut  time,  you  accent  on  each 
count. 


!* 


In  common  time  you  count  four  beats  to  a  measure,  accent  on  the  first  and  third  count. 
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In  2/4  time  you  count  two  beats  to  a  measure  and  accent  on  each  count. 
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Compound  common  time  marked  thus,  6/8,  contains  six  eighth  notes;  two  dotted  quarter  notes  or 
the  equal  thereof  in  notes  or  rest.    You  count  two  and  accent  on  each  count. 
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Triple  time  when  marked  thus,  3/4,  contains  three  quarter  notes,  six  eighth  notes,  or  the  equal 
thereof  in  each  measure,  and  when  marked  3/8  will  have  three  eighth  notes  or  their  equal  in  each  meas- 
ure.   You  will  count  three  and  accent  on  the  first  count. 
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Compound  triple  time  will  be  marked  thus,  9/8,  showing  nine  .eighth  notes,  or  the  equal  in-  other 
notes,  dots  or  rests,  in  a  measure,  you  count  three,  and  accent  on  first  count. 
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Remember  in  all  cases  the  measures  must  be  filled,  they  must  contain  the  notes  or  rests"  to  equal 
the  time  indicated.  ^ 

The  word  AND  is  used  in  counting  time,  when  notes  of  less  value  than  those  indicated  in  the  signa- 
ture are  used,  in  order  to  keep  the  beat  even. 
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TIME  SIGNATURES: 

Consist  of  two  figures  thus,  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  3/8,  6/8,  9/8,  the  upper  figure  signifies  the  number  of 
notes,  and  the  lower  figure  the  kind  of  notes  or  their  equivalent  in  a  measure. 

When  the  SLUR  and  the  figure  (3)  are  placed  over  or  under  a  group  of  three  notes  thus :    *^ 

they  are  called  triplets  and  are  played  in  the  time  of  two  notes  of  the  same  value. 


^m 
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It  would  appear  that  3/4  and  6/8  time  were  one  and  the  same,  as  each  measure  has  the  same  value 
in  notes  or  rests,  but  such  is  not  the  case  as  the  time  signature  2/4,  4/4,  6/8  show  that  the  piece  must 
be  accented  at  beginning  and  middle  of  each  measure. 


In  3/4,  3/8,  9/8  time  the  accent  occurs  on  the  first  note'  of  each  measure. 
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Xa  6/8  time  the  notes  are  always  written  in  groups  of  three,  when  a  succession  of  eighth  notes  occur, 
you  accent  on  the  first  note  of  each  group. 


gmifUIfr.^PSE 


la  3/4  time,  when  a  succession  of  eighth  notes  occurs,  they  are  in  groups  of  six,  you  accent  •»  the 
first  aote  of  each  group.    The  accent  sign  is  shown  thus  > 


m  \mn 
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INTERVALS : 
The  distance  between  any  two  notes  counting  upward  is  called  an  interval ;  the  smallest  interval  is 
that  of  a  second.    The  next  is  that  of  a  third,  next  a  fourth  and  so  on,  up  to  the  seventh  interval,  then 
the  Octave. 

In  order  to  designate  an  interval,  we  are  required  to  include  the  first  and  last  note  in  counting  the 
distance. 


J       >i         I 
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The  distance  between  the  two  notes  G  an  A  constitute  a  second,  between  G  an  B  a  third,  between 
G  an  C  a  fourth,  between  G  and  D  a  fifth,  between  G  and  E  a  sixth,  between  G  and  F  a  seventh  and 
between  G  and  G  an  octave,  counting  upward. 


INVERSIONS: 

These  intervals  when  inverted  present  a  different  appearance,  it  is  an  interval  of  a  second,  from  G 
to  A,  but  when  inverted  from  A  to  G  we  find  it  to  be  a  seventh,  including  A  B  C  D  E  F  G,  from  G  to  B 
being  a  third,  but  when  inverted  becomes  a  sixth  including  BCDEFG;  from  G  to  C  is  a  fourth,  when 
inverted  becomes  a  fifth,  including  CDEFG;  from  G  to  D  is  a  fifth,  when  inverted  becomes  a  fourth, 
including  D  E  F  G;  from  G  to  E  is  a  sixth,  when  inverted  become  a  third,  including  E  F  G;  from  G  to 
F  sharp  is  a  seventh,  when  inverted  becomes  a  second,  including  F  sharp  and  G. 

Another  example  of  inversion,  meaning  reverse,  or  counting  downward :  From  G  to  F  is  a  second,  G  to 
E  is  a  third,  G  to  D  is  a  fourth,  G  to  C  is  a  fifth,  G  to  B  is  a  sixth,  G  to  A  is  a  seventh,  G  to  G  is  an  octave. 

THEREFORE 

A  second  becomes  a  seventh,  a  seventh  becomes  a  second;  a  third  becomes  a  sixth,  a  sixth  becomes  a 
third;  a  fourth  becomes  a  fifth,  a  fifth  becomes  a  fourth.  Unison,  becomes  an  octave,  two  notes  are  in 
unison  when  giving  the  same  sound. 
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The   pause  ^^  or    hold   over   a   note    signifies  the  note  must  be  prolonged  as  long  as  the  per- 
former thinks  proper,  and  when  over  a  double  bar,  means  end  or  finish  of  a  piece  of  music. 


The  Slur  (^-^v  )  when  placed  over  or  under  two  or  more  notes  show  they  are  to  be  played  in  a 
connected  manner. 

When  it  is  placed  over  or  under  two  or  more  notes  of  the  same  name  they  are  to  be  played  as  one 
note,  giving  the  entire  value  of  all  notes  tied. 
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THE  SHARP,  FLAT  AND  NATURAL. 


A  Sharp  '  :$£     before  a  note  raises  the  pitch  a  half  tone. 
A  Flat    ty   before  a  note  lowers  the  pitch  a  half  tone. 
A  double  sharp     $J    raises  the  pitch  a  tone. 

A  double  flat  J>  \f  lowers  the  pitch  a  tone. 

Sharps  and  flats  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  of  music,  affect  all  notes  of  the  same  name;  if  accidental 
(that  is,  occurs  during  the  strain),  it  will  effect  the  notes  in  that  measure  only. 


i^fEp 
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A  natural    k     will  cancel  a  sharp  or  flat  and  restore  the  note  to  its  original  position. 
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KEY  SIGNATURES 


Flats  and  Sharps  are  placed  in  the  following  order  at  the  commenucement  of  a  piece  of  music  zni 
are  called  Key  Signatures. 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR. 

In  the  major  scale  there  are  two  tones  from  the  first  note  (called  the  tonic)  to  the  third. 
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In  the  minor  scale  there  are  but  one  tone  and  one  semitone  from  the  tonic  to  the  third. 
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Every  Major  scale  has  a  relative  Minor  scale  which  is  a  Minor  third  below  it  and  this  relative  Minor 
has  the  same  signature  as  the  major  of  which  it  is  the  relative. 
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Each  major  and  minor  key  bears  the  name  of  the  tonic  within  its  entire  range.    The  tonic  or  first 
note,  of  any  major  key  with  sharps,  is  the  note  one  semitone  above  the  last  sharp  after  the  clef. 
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The  tonic  (or  first  note)  of  the  relative  Minor  Key  is  the  note  below  the  last  sharp. 
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The  tonic  (or  first  note)  of  any  Major  Key  with  flats,  is  the  fourth  note  above  the  last  flat. 
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The  tonic  (or  first  note)  of  the  relative  Minor  Key  is  the  fifth  note  below  the  last  flat 
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The  difference  between  the  major  and  minor  key  is  a  minor  third  (three  semitones)      The  Maior 
contains  two  whole  tones  (four  semitones). 
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The  third  in  the  minor  scale  containing  one  whole  tone  and  one  semitone. 
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The  relative  Minor  of  a  Major  key  has  the  same  number  of  sharps  or  flats,  and  is  found  one  minor 
third  below  the  key  note.  s   <^/p 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SCALES  (SHARPS). 
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MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SCALES    (SHARPS) 
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Major      and      Minor      Scales      of      Flats 
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TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  KEYS  OR  SCALES. 

When  C  is  taken  as  one,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  in  its  natural  position,  but  either  of  the  other  letters 
may  be  taken  as  one,  in  which  the  scale  is  said  to  be  transposed,  as  one  is  the  basis  of  the  scale,  the 
foundation  on  which  it  rests,  so  the  letter  which  is  taken  for  this  sound,  is  called  the  key  note ;  thus,  if 
the  scale  be  in  its  natural  position,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  key  of  C.  If  G  be  taken  as  one,  the  scale  is  in 
the  key  of  G.  If  D  be  taken  as  one,  the  scale  is  in  the  key  of  D,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  seven 
letters;  whichever  letter  is  taken  as  one,  that  letter  becomes  the  keynote  of  the  scale. 

In  transposing  the  scale,  the  order  of  intervals,  or  tones  and  semitones,  must  be  preserved.  Thus, 
the  interval  must  always  be  a  tone,  from  one  to  two,  a  tone  from  two  to  three,  a  semitone  from  three 
to  four,  a  tone  from  four  to  five,  a  tone  from  five  to  six,  a  tone  from  six  to  seven,  and  a  semitone  from 
seven  to  eight.  The  interval  from  one  letter  to  another  is  always  the  same,  and  cannot  be  changed — 
thus  it  is  always  a  tone  from  C  to  D  and  a  tone  from  D  to  E,  a  semitone  from  E  to  F,  and  a  tone  from 
F  to  G,  a  tone  from  G  to  A,  a  tone  from  A  to  B,  and  a  semitone  from  B  to  C. 

In  the  transposition  of  the  scale,  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  sharps  and  flats,  or  to 
substitute  sharped  or  flatted  letters  for  the  natural  letters  so  as  to  preserve  the  proper  order  of  Inter- 
vals. 
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First  transposition  by  sharps  from  C  to  G,  a  fifth  higher,  or  a  fourth  lower. 
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The  same  method  is  followed  in  all  the  transpositions  by  sharps.  The  fifth  above  or  the  fourth 
below  is  taken  as  one,  of  a  new  key,  in  every  succeeding  transposition,  and  an  additional  sharp  will  be 
required  also  in  every  succeeding  transposition.  Counting  a  fifth  higher  in  the  new  sharp  scale  you  will 
be  in  the  key  of  D  and  so  on,  thus  from  the  Key  of  C  to  Key  of  G  one  sharp,  from  the  Key  of  G  to  the 
Key  of  D  another  sharp,  and  so  on. 

To  transpose  the  scale  by  flats  we  take  the  fourth  (instead  of  the  fifth)  higher  of  every  new  scale. 
F  is  the  fourth  of  C,  hence  it  is  one  of  the  new  scale  (Key  of  F).  The  order  of  intervals  must  be  the 
same  in  the  flat  keys  as  in  the  sharp  keys,  hence  the  B  must  be  made  flat;  counting  a  fourth  higher  in 
the  new  flat  scale  you  will  be  in  the  Key  of  B  flat  and  so  on,  thus  from  the  Key  of  C  to  the  Key  of  F 
one  flat  from  the  Key  of  F  to  the  Key  of  B  flat,  another  flat,  and  so  on. 
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In  transposing  from  a  key  of  flats  to  a  key  of  sharps  or  natural  or  vice  versa  you  may  disregard  the 
rule  (a  fourth  higher  or  lower,  etc.)  and  count  the  semi-tones.  E  flat  to  E,  to  F  to  F 

sharp,  to  G. 
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ARTICULATION 


As  variety  is  the  greatest  charm  of  music,  several  different  styles  of  articulating  the  notes  are  used 
to  assist  in  producing  it.  There  are  three  styles  of  articulation— the  detached,  the  pointed  and  the 
flowing.    The  two  first  are  technically  staccato,  and  the  last,  slurred,  or  legato. 

A  staccato,  or  pointed  note  (  »  )  is  played  in  a  short  and  precise  manner. 
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A  staccato,  or  dotted  note  (  •  )  is  played  in  a  le«s  detached  style  than  the  former. 
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Slurring,  or  playing  a  passage  legato,  is  to  make  the  notes  flow  in  a  connected  manner.    The  mark 
of  the  slur  is  shown  by  a  curved  line. 
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The  Slur(  x— -v  )  takes  the  name  of  syncopation  when  connecting  two  similar  notes,  one  of  which 
is  placed  on  an  unaccented,  and  the  other  on  an  accented  beat  of  the  same  measure,  or  of  two  consecu- 
tive measures. 


r  f  i\t  f  I  M-  |f'j  Ct^i 


An  appoggiatura,  or  Grace  note,  is  a  small  note  (    #    )       added   to   other   notes    for   the   sake   of 


expression,  it  has  no  musical  value,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  principal  embellishment  of  music.    When  played 
vou  slur  into  the  principal  note. 


Da  Capo,  or  D.  C,  placed  over,  under  or  at  the  end  of  a  double  bar,  means  that  we  must  repeat 
from  beginning  and  play  through  the  piece,  finish  at  the  double  bar  with  pause  sign  over  it  (which 
means  finish)  or  at  the  word,  fine,  finish  or  end. 

When  the  words  Dal  Segno,  or  D.  S.,  are  met  with,  it  signifies  to  go  back  to  where  a  sign 
is  placed  and  repeat  from  sign.-Sjj- 
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When  the  figures  1st  and  2nd  time  are  placed  at  a  double  bar  it  signifies  the  strain  is  to  be  re- 
peated from  the  first  double  bar  of  that  strain.  When  repeating  strain,  the  part  marked  1st  Time  is  to 
be  omitted  and  the  part  marked  2nd  Time  is  to  be  played  instead 


In  order  to  avoid  the  multiplication   of   Leger  Lines,  it  is  customary  to  write  very  high  passages 

an  octave  lower  than  their  actual  pitch,  with  this  mark,  (  8va )  over  them,  showing  that  they  must 

oe  played  an  octave  higher  as  far  as  the  mark  of  continuation  extends,  and  where  same  sign  is  placed 
under  the  staff,  shows  the  passage  is  to  be  played  an  octave  lower. 
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Abbreviations  are  employed  in  writing  music  to  avoid  repetitions  of  a  single  note  or  passage ;  in 
place  of  writing  four  sixteenth  notes  ,  a  quarter  note  alone  marked  with  two  thick  shore  lines  across 
the  stem  is  often  used. 
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TKis  character  signifies  repetition:     (  /.  ) 
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TURNS. 

A  turn  is  made  with  the  note  above,  and  the  note  below  that  which  is  written,  it  is  expressed  by 

tiie    sign      to        There   are    several    kinds    of    turns,   the   plain  turn   C\»  the   inverted      j    and   the 

turn  after  a  dot.  An  inverted  turn  consists  of  the  same  notes  as  a  turn;  but  beginning  with  the 
lowest  instead  of  the  highest  note.  A  turn  after  a  dot  is  made  by  rirst  striking  the  note  itself,  and 
making  the  turn  afterwards.  


A  Trill  or  Shake  is  made  with  the  note  above  and  the  note  written,  struck  alternately ;  beginning 
with  the  highest,  concluding  with  a  turn.  It  is  indicated  by  the  two  letters  (tr.)  ;  the  rapidity  of  the 
shake  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  performer. 


Accents  are  shown  by  signs,  or  by  words,  generally  Italian. 


This  sign  ""  called  Crescendo  (or  Cres)  signifies  the  sound  must  be  gradually  increased 

from  soft  to  loud  and  this  ~  =—  diminuendo  just  the  opposite;   the  sound  must  be  gradually 

diminished;  the  two  signs  when  combined  form  a  swell,  gradually  increasing  from  soft  to  loud,  then 
diminshng  to  soft.    If  a  note  is  to  be  accented  this  mark(>)  will  be  placed  over  or  under  the  mark. 

Chords  or  double  notes  are  written  one  above  the  other,  and  can  be  played  upon  the  violin,  piano, 
organ,  etc.  When  this  music  is  to  be  played  on  the  cornet,  flute,  clarionet,  etc.,  the  upper  only  Avill 
be  played. 
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THE  CHROMATIC  SCALE 

This  scale  contains  all  the  notes  Natural,  Flat  and  Sharp  to  D  above  the  second  ledger  line. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS 

Accelerando — Gradually  faster  and  faster.  Antiphone — Music  played  in  alternate  parts. 

Accent — To  emphasis  a  particular  note  or  tone.  Articulate — To  utter  distinctly. 

Accidentals  —  Flats,    sharps    or    naturals    which  Appoggiatura — A  small  note  before  another ;  it 

occur  during  a  piece,  and  not  in  the  signature.  has  no  value ;  called  a  grace  note. 

Adagio — Slow;  average  time  112  beats  per  minute  A  Tempo — In  time. 
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(M.M.— 112  ticks). 

Adagio-assai — Slower;  average  time  98  beats  per 
minute  (M.M.— 98  ticks). 

Alla-Breve — Half-time  or  cut-time;  same  as  2-4 
time. 

Allegretto — Quick;  average  time  154  beats  per 
minute  (M.M.— 154  ticks). 

Allegro — Quicker;  average  time  168  beats  per 
minute  (MM.— 168  ticks). 

Allegro-assai — Very  quick ;  average  time  182  beats 
per  minute  (M.M. — 182  ticks). 

Alta,  or  8  va — To  be  played  an  octave  higher  than 
written. 

Amodeur — A  lover,  but  not  a  professor  of  music. 

Andante — Slow ;  average  time  138  beats  per  min- 
ute (M.M.— 138  ticks). 

Andantino — Slower;  average  time  124  beats  per 
minute  (M.M. — 124  ticks). 

Crescendo — Gradually  increasing  the  sound. 

Decrescendo — Gradually  diminishing  the  sound. 

Da  Capo  (D.  C.) — Repeat  from  beginning,  and 
play  to  pause  over  double  bar  or  to  "Fine."  "Finish" 
or  "End." 


Bar — A  line  across  the  staff  to  divide  the  music 
into  measures. 

Bass — The  lowest  part  in  harmony. 

Bis — Repeat,  or  twice. 

Brilliante — Brilliant,  gay,  shining,  sparkling. 

Clef — A  figure  at  the  beginning  of  each  staff  is 
music  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  all  the  notes  on  one 
particular  line  or  space. 

Chromatic — An  accidental  sharp  or  flat,  also  pro- 
ceeding by  semi-tones. 

Cadence — Rhythmic  movement,  as  in  regulation 
marching  time,  120  steps  per  minute.  Double  time, 
180  steps  per  minute.  The  principal  degrees  of 
time  movement  under  this  heading  also,  Largo, 
Larghetto,  Adagio,  Andante  Allegro  and  Presto. 

Coda — An  addition  to  a  piece  of  music  to  bring 
it  to  a  full  and  satifactory  close. 

Consecutive — Following  in  succession. 

Intonation — Act  or  manner  of  sounding  musical 
notes. 

Key — The  fundamental  tone  of  the  scale  in  which 
the  piece  is  written. 

Keynote — One,  or  the  first  note  of  the  scale. 
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Diatonic — Through  the  tones. 

Discord — Two  or  more  notes  that  do  not  har- 
monize. 

Dolce — Soft  and  sweet. 

Dal  Segno  (D.  S.) — Meaning  repeat  from  the 
sign. 

Espressivo — With  expression. 

Fine— The  end.  Used  after  Da  Capo  (D.  C.)  to 
show  where  piece  closes. 

Forte — Loud  (abbreviation,  f). 

Fortissimo — Very  loud  (abbreviation,  ff). 

Forte  Piano — Struck  loud,  continued  soft  (abbre- 
viation, fp). 

Finale — Last. 

Grave — The  slowest  movement. 

Gamut — The  scale. 

Inversion — Inverted  or  reverse ;  a  change  of 
order  or  position. 

Interval — The  distance  between  two  given  sounds 
in  music. 

Morendo — Gradually  dying  away. 

Natural  Key — The  key  of  C  Major  and  its  rela- 
tive, A  Minor. 

Notation — The  art  of  expressing  tones  by  signs, 
such  as  notes,  rests,  bars,  etc. 


Larghetto — Slow,  average  time  84  beats  per  min- 
ute (M.M.— 84  ticks). 

Largo — Very  slow ;  average  time  56  beats  per 
minute  (M.M. — 56  ticks). 

Legato — Smooth  and  connected. 

Leger  Lines — Added  lines  above  and  below  the 
staff. 

Lentando — Gradually  slower  and  softer. 

Major-scale — Is  greater  by  a  semi-tone,  to  the 
third  degree. 

Minor-scale — Is  smaller  by  a  semi-tone,  to  the 
third  degree. 

Measure — The  space  between  two  bars. 

M.  M.  — An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
time  in  music  (Maelzel's  Metronome,  used  in  this 
work 

Modes — Major  and  minor. 

Moderato — Moderately. 

Modulation — Change  from  one  key  to  another 
while  playing. 

Rest — A  period  of  silence ;  the  duration  according 
to  the  value  of  the  rest. 

Rhythm — Pertaining  to  time. 

Ritardando — Slacking  the  time. 

Scale — A  series  of  all  the  tones. 
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Note — A  mark  representing  a  sound  in  music,  the 
duration  of  sound  according  to  the  value  of  the  note. 

Octave — A  series  of  eight  notes  as  from  G  to  G, 
.  .  Pause — A  hold. 

Perdendo — Dying  away. 

Phrase — A  short  musical  passage. 

Piano — Soft  or  softly  (abbreviated,  p). 

Pianissimo — Very  soft  (abbreviated,  pp). 

Poco — Small  or  little. 

Poco  a  poco — By  degrees. 

Prelude — A  short  piece  of  music  before  a  longer 
piece ;  an  introduction. 

Presto — Very  quick;  average  time  195  beats  per 
minute  (M.M.— 195  ticks). 

Prestissimo — The  quickest  average  time;  208 
beats  per  minute  (M.M. — 208  ticks). 

Primo — The  first. 

Primo-Tempo — The  first  or  original  time. 

Sempre — Th  rou  ghout. 

Sempre-forte — Loud-through. 

Sound — The  impression  on  the  ear  by  vibrations. 

Syncopation — To  begin  a  tone  on  a  weak,  and 
continue  it  on  a  strong  part  of  a  measure.  Rag-time 
will  come  under  this  heading. 

Semibreve — A  whole  note. 
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Semitone — A  half-step. 

Sequence — A  succession  of  similar  chords. 

Sextole — A  group  of  six  notes. 

Sforzando — With  emphasis  on  one  particular 
note. 

Shake — The  rapid  alternation  of  two  notes  (also 
called  trill). 

Signature — Sharps  <^id  flats  after  the  clef  to  show 
the  key. 

Slur — A  curved  line  over  or  under  several  notes, 
to  be  played  in  a  connected  manner. 

Sostenuto — Sustained  and  smoothed. 

Staccato — Short  and  detached. 

Staff — The  five  lines  and  four  spaces  on  which 
music  is  written. 

Strains — A  number  of  measures  between  double 
bars. 

Swell — A  regular  increase  and  decrease  of  a  tone. 

Tempo — Time. 

Theme — The  subject  of  the  piece. 

Tonic — The  first  note  of  the  scale. 

Treble-clef— The  G  clef. 

Transpose — The  change  of  a  key  or  note. 

Unison — Of  the  same  sound. 

Vivace — Quick,  lively. 


-I- 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  the  FIFE 

%t  playing  the  fife  ,  which  is  a  wind  instrument ,  the  learner  must  know  how  to  manage  the 
ireath,  he  must  know  how  to  hold ,  and  to  use  il x  properly ,  he  should  practice  deep  breathing. 

jake  a  deep  breaih.  quickly  hhrough  the  nose  or  corners  of  the  mouth,  hold  it  a  while  and 
exhale  very  slouUy.  f Jus  Mguireet  Tegular  practice  and  is  necessary  to  obtain  proper  results. 

%  obtain  the  correct  sound  on  the  fife ,  the  pupil  will  draw  the  tips  tight,  as  if  you  hctd  a 
Small  hair  on  it,  place  the  tip  of  tongue  between  your  lips,  blow  the  hair  off  and  draw  the Iqtngue 
back  while  blowing.  Ohlice  the  passage  of  air.)  Continue  to  blow  the  hair  off(  and  the  tongue 
mi'll  give  you  the  correct  mouemenl  for  blowing  the  fife(  called  "$ongueing"  Saery  time  you 
make  a  note,  you  blow  the  hair  off:  the  longer  the  vote t  the  longer  the  passage  of  ait*. 

ffhis  is  the  method  Shave  always  used  in  teaching,  and  have  had  good  results*  ftfcVA 
Constant  prcxcUce(u)hccfinnist  be  daily,  you  can  not  fait  to  learn  to  play  the  fife  notes  easily 
and  correctly- 

Tfoid  the  fife  Cn  left  hand  as  a  violinist  would  hold  his  violin  ;  the  fingers  on  an  angle 
of  forty- five  degrees,  instead  of  straight  oat,  the  fife  resting  between  jthe  second  and  third 
joints  of  the  first  finger  arid  the  Up  and  first  joint  of  the  thumb. 


fhe  three  holes  nearest  the  month  are  covered  with  the  first  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
^xe  fingers  of  the  right  hand  should  be  straight  out,  the  small  finger  fust  about  touching  the 
fifC  a  little  below  the  end  hole,  and  the  thumb  not  guile  under  the  fourth  hole;  the  fingers  in 
this  position  will  have  a.  better  chance  to  make  the  rapid  movements  required  later. 

flace  the  fife  on  chin,  fust  below  lower  lip,  So  as  to  blow  in  mouth  hole,  the  side  with  the  six 
finger  holes  turned  to  the  right,  and  just  tilted  slightly  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape  from  far  end. 
Secure  a.  %  flat  fife  made  ofGocptbola  wood,  seventeen  inches  long  from  tin  to  tip  of  ferrets. 

Jjt playing  a  tune  in  one  sharp,  you  will  play  the  C||  as  in  the  secona  Scale  /or  the 
fife  and  omit  the  Z^.  in  playing  a  tune  in  two  sharp9  you  play  the  Cjf  cis  in  the  first Scale, 
and  omit  the  Ch.  Uou  will  meet  other  sharps  bub.they  will  be  accidental  sharps  and  will 
iave  the  sharp  sign  with  them. (See  cut  51  cutd  52.) 

9he  following  charts  will  show  the  notes  that  can  be  played  and  how  they  are  played* 
9he  dots  denote  closed  holes , Keeping  fingers  down  over  the  holes-  fhe  circles  denote  open 
hotes{thus.)  raising  fingers  up. 
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Ml  five  music  is  written  an  octave  lower  than  it  is  played.  Jn  trans posing  music 
Hie  fifer  must  remember  this.  Inhere  are  only  two  scales  for  the  fife  that,  can  be  played 
properly,  D  J/lajor  and  G  Major. 

%e  following  scales  ctre  complete  as  far  as  the  fife  range  will  permit ,the high  C 
is  Seldom  used,  llolice  the  &'-*—  (Octave)  sign  in  the  fife  scaleDtoD  meaning-  Mat  we  play 
IhiS  an  Oclave-£*i)erastyl/ie  same  fingering  9he  only  cha/ige  is  on  lowB^hesix  holes  will  be 
Covered,  the  fifer  must  play  very  soft  to  make  this  octave t  it  is  never  used  in  street  or  field 
playing'  for  as  staled  above  >J 'Ml  fife  music  is  writlezx  an  octave  lower  than  itis played, 
ykis  fact  the  pupil  must  bear  in  mind  in  order  to  start  on  the  correct  pitch  on  the  fife. 

DUTY  OF  LEADING  Fi FE  R^ 

Ae  should  lake  his  position  on  the  right  of  the  fife  lines  carry  a  list  of  tunes  and 
marches  lo  be  played  and  should  know  the  /kind  of  drum  heeds  required  for  l/iem- 
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